CAKDINAL  MANNING

man of the world; he was educated at Oxford with
Arthur Pendennis and young Magnus Charters. He
was, as I have said in another chapter, a frequent visitor
to the House of Commons, and talked politics in the
lohby* with Gladstone and Sir George Trevelyan. He
met Disraeli at dinner-parties and was on friendly terms,
I have no doubt, with Huxley and Herbert Spencer.
He read all the newspapers, and thoroughly appreciated
the htimours of ' Punch,' and was not above a little
pleasant gossip about the men and women who moved
in society. He had a strong feeling against all theatri-
cal performances, and a great objection to women taking
part in charitable bazaars and fancy fairs, even for the
most beneficent purposes, where young ladies were
induced to vie with each other in the alluring of cus-
tomers to buy the articles spread out for sale.

Everybody seemed to seek for Cardinal Manning's
advice on all manner of subjects. Representatives of
every kind of organisation for the benefit of any class
of men or women, or of any social and political reform,
crowded in upon him at Archbishop's House all day
long. The working classes of London adored him, not
merely for the part he took in the great dock strike, but
for the sympathy and the advice which were always
ready for them at any moment when they needed help
or counsel. The temperance society which he founded,
and called ' The League of the Cross,' brought him into
close association with the Irishmen in the East End of
London, and indeed of all parts of the metropolis and of
the country. In hard and dry politics his tendencies, I
think, were rather Conservative than otherwise, and he
seldom identified himself with movements for mere
political reform, where no question of social regenera-
tion was concerned. But where any social improvement
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